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AN 
EXAMINATION 
OF THE 


Notion of Moral Goop and 
EvIL, Oc. 


of Religion, is apt to have 
theſe two very ill Effects. 
1. To miſlead ſuch as are 
impoſed upon thereby in 
the Conduct of Life; and 
2. To expoſe Religion to 
the Inſults of thoſe that being engaged in 
Deiſm or Atheiſm, or inclinable that way, 
have, . their Folly, Senſe e- 
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O advance wrong Notions 
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-nough to-perceive the Weakneſs of ſuch 
Notions. Tis upon this Account I have 
thought it worth while to take under Exami- 
nation the firſt Section of a late Book, en- 
titled The Religion of Nature Ard, 
writ by one Mr. Mollaſton, a Perſon of con. 
fiderable Parts, who might have made a fine 
Book of it, had he ſet out upon a right 
Bottom: But unluckily falling upon awhim- 
ſical Notion of Morality, and perhaps too 


much tickled with the Novelty of it, anda 


Deſire to ſupport, and leave it as a Legacy 
to the World, has ſo leavened his Treatiſe 
With it, as muſt render it diſagreeable to the 
moſt judicious Readers, and at the ſame 
time expoſe Morality, inſtead of recommen- 
ding it. There is beſides ſuch a Mixture of 
Pedantry in almoſt every Page, as is very 
unaccountable in a Man of his Senſe. The 
Latin and Greek Quotations are generally 
very little to the Purpoſe, unleſs it can be 
ſuppoſed to the Purpole, to expreſs Thoughts, 
and thoſe oftentimes pretty common, and 
to be mict with in numerous Authors, in 
Latin and Greek, at the Bottom of the Page, 
which haye been already as well or better 
expreſſed in the Text it ſelf in Engliſb. This 
is ſtopping, and diſturbing his Ree to no 
Purpoſe, and preventing him from taking 
in the Senſe of what he reads, in the moſt 


caſy expeditious Manner, and to the beſt 
| Advan- 


C33 


Advantage. But what he could mean by 
his frequent Quotations from the Rabbini- 
cal Writers, eſpecially upon ſuch a Subject, 
unleſs it was to make a Parade of his great 
Reading in a ſort of Authors remarkable for 
nothing but Stupidity and Lying, muſt be 
the Wonder of every Man of Senſe that 
reads him. He knew very well what Kind 
of Character the Rabbins have amongſt the 
Learned, and how well they deſerve it, and 
muſt be ſenſible, tho' their Character was 
the reverſe of what it is, how little to the 
Purpoſe of his Readers it was, to trouble 
them with Quotations, they would none of 
them, or not one in ten thouſand under- 
ſtand. But this en paſſant only. 
The Author in the firſt Section of his 
| Book propoſes to ſhew upon what Ground 
the Law of Nature ſtands, from what Prin- 
ciple it is to be deduced, or how it may be 
made out, that there is ſuch a Law or Re- 
2 of Nature; and this in anſwer to the 
uery of his Friend, 1s there realy any 
Rib Hing as natural Religion properly and 
truly ſo called? I ſhall tranſcribe the Sub- 
ſtance of what he has ſaid, to explain and 
vindicate his Notion, to ſave the Reader the 
Trouble of turning continually. to his Book. 
Page 8. We arc told, 4 true Propoſition. 
may be denied, or Things may be denied to 
be what they are, by Deeds as well as by 


expreſs 


| (4) 
expreſs Words, or another Propoſition.— 
at there are many ſuch Adds, as conſti- 
tute the Character of a Man's Conduct in 
Life, which have in Nature, and would be 
talen by any indifferent Fudge, to have 4a 
Signification, and to imply ſome Propoſition | 


as plainly to be underſtood, as if it was de- | 
clared in Words; and therefore, if what ; 
fuch Acts declare to be, is not, they muſt 
contradici Truth as much, as any falſe Pro- 
poſition or Aſſertion can. This is illuſtrated 
by an Example. Tf a Body of Soldiers ſee- ; 
ing another Body approach, ſhould fire upon . 


them, would: not this Attion declare, 27 £ 
they were Enemies, and if they were not 7 
Enemies, would not this military Language a 
declare what was falſe? Again p. 13, 0 
J lay this down as a fundamental Maxim, © 2 
that <whoever acts as if Things were ſo, or T 
not fo, doth by his Acts bros that they 


2 

are fo, or not ſo, as plainly as he could 4 
with Words, and with more Reality ; and 71 
if the Things are otherwiſe, his Acts con- 2 
tradict thoſe Propoſitions, which aſſert them f 
to be as they are. No Act (whether Word 
or Ped) of any Being, to whom moral n 
Good or Evil are imputable, that interferes d 
with" any true Propoſition, or denies any 


thing to be as it is, can be right. This W 
Propolition the Author endeavours to ſnp- D 
2 by Tay cral Reafons, which ſhall here- lo 


after 


. been ſaid of Actions inconſiſtent with Truth, 


('s) 
after be taken notice of. P. 16. Mat has 


may alſo be [aid of many Omiſſons, or Neg- 
lects . e by the 200 true Pro- | 
poſitions may be dented to be true, and then 
thoſe Omiſſions by which this is done, muſt 
be wrong. Again p. 20. Every Act there- 
fore of ſuch a Being as is before deſcribed, 
and all thoſe Omiſſions, which mterfere 
with Truth (i. c. deny any Propoſition to be 
true, or ſuppoſe any thing not to be what 
it.is, in any regard) are morally evil in ſome 
Degree or other, the forbearing ſuch Acts, 
and the acting in Oppoſition to ſuch Omi. 
ſions, are morally good, and when any thing 
may be either done or not done, equally with- 
out the Violation of Truth, that Thing is 
pre def JI would have it to be minded 
well, that when I ſpeak of Acts inconſiſtent 
with Truth, I mean any Truth, any true 
Propoſition. whatſoever, whether contain- 
ing Matter of Speculation or plain Fact. I 
would have every thing taken for what in 
Fact and Truth it is. 
From all this our Author's Notion of 
moral Good and Evil I think is very cvi- 
dent. Thoſe Acts according to him are 
morally good or obligatory, the Omiſſion 
whereof would amount to, or imply the 
Denial of ſome Truth, any Truth what- 
ſoever. Thoſe Omiſſions, Neglects, or For- 
5 ah | bearances, 


. 

bearances to act are morally good and obli- 
gatory, where the Actions omitted or fot- 
born, would, if perform'd, be a Denial of 

the Truth. And all Actions or Omiſſions 
Whereby a Man denies Truth of any Kind- 
whatſoever, are immoral and unlawful. I 
ſuppoſe this Sort of Language of denying 

Truth by Action, or acting a Lie, as the 
Author ſomewhere expreſſes himſelf, will 
be a little ſurprizing to the Reader. And ! 
am afraid the Novelty ſurprized the Author 
into an Approbation of ir, and a paſſionate 
Deſire to make good what he thought would 
gain him the Character and Credit of being 
anOriginal. He takes notice, that what he has 
advanced concerning the Nature of moral 
Good andEvil, and is the prevailing Thought 
that runs through his Book, he never met 
with any where. And I hope to make it 
appear, before I have done with him, it 
would have been more for his Credit, if it 
had not been to be met with in his Book. 

I deſire the Reader to take notice, that 
Affirming and Denying are Actions, which 
in ſtrict Propriety of Language are only ap- 
plicable to Agents; ſo that Actions, he- 
ther Words or Deeds, can not be properly 
ſaid to affirm or deny any thing; the A- 
gent only can be properly ſaid to affirm or 
deny Truth by his Actions, whether Words 
or Deeds. This tho' it may ſeem a nice Di- 
* | ſtinction 
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ſtinction, yet is not more nice than neceſ- 


fary ; for in order to a Perſon's affirming or 


denying the Truth, an Intention to affirm or 
deny is requir'd, without which he cannot 
be ſaid to affirm or deny it. A Manisthen, 
and then only, ſaid to affirm or deny a Thing, 
when he conveys a Propoſition in his own 
Mind to the Minds of others; as expreſſing 
his own Senſe, Apprehenſion or Perſua- 
ſion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Things. It matters not, what Notions or 


Propoſitions his Words or Actions may na- 


turally, or by Compact, excite in the Minds 

of thoſe that hear the one, or ſee the other ; 
if he himſelf had no ſuch Propoſitions in 
his own Mind, had no Intention of commu- 
nicating any fuch Propoſitions to others, he 
cannot in any Propriety of Language be ſaid 
to affirm or deny them. Thus for Inſtance, 
a Perſon that ſhould pronounce, in the hear- 
ing of others, Words in the Greek Tongue, 
which he underſtands nor, equivalent to this 
Propofition in Engliſb, There is no God, 


could not be ſaid to deny the being of God 


and for this Reaſon, becauſe he had no ſuch 

Propofition in his own Mind, nor any In- 
tention of conveying it to the Minds of o- 
thers. The ſame may be ſaid of Deeds, as 
well as Words. Let us ſuppoſe ſome Action 
ſhould as neceſſarily convey the aforemen- 


tioned Propoſition into the Minds of ſuch as 


B ſhould 


(10) 
mould ſee or hear of it, as Words themſelves 
could; yet ſuppoſe the Agent altogether in- 
ſalthle of it, and to have no ſuch Intention 
at all, he could not be ſaid to deny the Be- | 


ing of a God. Let us ſuppole, again, Orders 
given in a Nation under the Apprchenſion 
of an Invaſion from an Enemy, that Beacons 
ſhould be fir'd, or Lights ſet up in ſuch and 
ſuch Places, to give Notice of his Approach; 
that Perſons were appointed accordingly for 
the Purpoſe, and agreed to execute the ſaid 
Orders: If they fire the Beacons, or ſect up 
the Lights, that Action would be equivalent 
to this Propoſition, The Enemy is come; and 
they might be ſaid thereby to affirm a Truth, 
if the Enemy was come, and a Lie if he was 
not, becauſe this Was really meant and in- 
tended. But ſuppoſing other Perſons ig- - 
norant of the Orders and Uſe of Beacons, 
ſhould fire the Beacons, or ſct up Lights, they 
could not be ſaid thereby to affirm that the 
Enemy was come, notwithſtanding their 
Action would neceſſarily convey that Pro- 
poſition to the Minds of ſuch as, being ac- 
quaimted with the Orders given, ſhould ſec 
the Lights; and that for this Reaſon only, 
becauſe they had not the leaſt Intention to 
affirm any ſuch Thing. All this, I think, is 
plain beyond Piſpute, and need not be longer 
infilted upon. 
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If therefore nobody can be ſaid to affirm 
f or deny. any thing, without an Intention ſo 
? to do, I doubt the greateſt of Villains, will, 
7 according to Mr. Wollaſton's Doctrine, ſtand 
0 diſcharged from the Guilt of the greateſt of 
2 Crimes; ſince they are ſo far from intending 
A the Denial of any Truth, any true Propoſi- 
d tion whatſoever, by the Rapine and Mur- 
3 ther they are guilty of, that they never ſo 
* much as once imagine, their Actions have 
d any ſuch Tendency, Meaning or Significa- 
P tionatall. Does a Villain that demands a 
2 Man's Money upon the Road, with a Piſtol 
= at his Breaſt, intend thereby the Denial of 
n, any Truth, or the Truth Mr. Wollaſton pre- 
as tends is denied by ſuch an Action, vig. that 
2 the Money belongs to the Traveller? Far 
5” from it! He never ſo much as dreams of the 
My Denial of any ſuch Thing, nor has his 
oy Action any ſuch Signification, but quite the 
he contrary. For Men do not uſe to claim their 
1 own in that violent manner, but Rogues 
97 frequently take that Method to deprive ho- 
* neſt People of their own; and therefore the 
1 Thought that would naturally ariſe in the 
Y, Mind of a Spectator upon it, that is, the na- 
9 tural Meaning or Signification of the Action 

ö 2 would be, that the Money certainly belong d 


to the Traveller, and not the Highway- 


If | B 2 | "= 


612) 
If it ſhould be ſaid in Defence of our Au- 
thor, that tho the Action of the Highway- 
man does not indeed imply a Denial of the 
Money to be the Traveller's, yet it may in- 
terfere with other Truths; that 1 — too 


preciſe and ſtrict a Senſe upon his Words; 
whereas he means no more, but that Actions 
or Omiſhons denominated immoral, have qg 
natural Meaning or Signification, inconſi- 
ſtent with ſome Truth; and that therefore the 
Immorality of anyAttion, or Omiſſion, does 
not lic in the Intention, but in the natural 
Tendency or Signification of the Action or 
Omiſſion to deny ſome Truth, in a Fitneſs to 
raiſc, or excite inthe Minds of ſuch as ſee or 
hear of it, Propoſitions contrary to the 
Truth. Lanſwer, this is ſtrange Morality in- 
deed, and ſuch as renders a Perſon that de- 


nies a Truth in Words without being ſenſi· 


ble it is a Truth, and ſo conſequently with- 
out any Intention to deny the Truth, equal- 
ly guilty with him who denics it, though he 
knows it to be a Truth; for in both Caſes 
the Words are ſuppoſed to be the ſame, and 


conſequently their Inconſiſtency with the 
Truth preciſely the ſame 3 ſo that if the Im- 


morality of the Action lies there excluſive of 
the Intention, it is plain the Guilt mult be the 
very ſame. 
Take it therefore which way you will, 
whether an Intcntion to deny the Truth be 
made 


bp 
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made neceſſary or not neceſſary to the Im- 
morality of any Action, Mr. Wollaſtons Do- 
ctrine cannot ſtand, Upon the former Sup- 
poſition, the greateſt of Rogues will be excu- 
ſable in the vileſt of Actions for want of this 
Intention to deny the Truth, as it is very cer- 
tain they have it not. They trouble not their 
Heads about Truth, or the Denial of it; all 
they are concerned for, is to get Money to 
ſpend in Lewdneſs and Debauchery; and 

their Manner of getting it, is ſo far from im- 
plying ſuch a Denial of Truth, as Mr. Wolla- 
ſton ſuppoſes the Immorality of their Action 
to conſiſt in, that the natural Signification of 


it lies quite the contrary way, as I have a- 


bove taken notice. And upon the Suppoſi- 
tion that an Intention to deny the Truth, is 
not neceſſary to the Immorality of an Action, 
but that it is ſufficient to render an Action im- 
moral, that it has a Meaning or Signification 
inconſiſtent with ſome Truth, tho' the Agent 
has not the leaſt Intention of denying any 
Truth: I fay upon this ſuppoſition it will 
be a crime, and as great a crime to deny 
the Truth thro' Ignorance or Miſtake, as to 
do it wittingly and knowingly, with a per- 
verſe and malicious Intention; which to be 
ſure is admitable Morality. 

Tho what has been ſaid be ſufficient to 


| blaſt our Author's new Notion of Morality, 


yet I ſhall not leave him thus, I have not 
3 done 
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( 14 ) 
done with him by far. Affirming or deny. 
ing is neither more nor leſs than convey. 
ing our Senſe (real or pretended) of things, 
their Agrecment or Diſagreement to others 
by Words. This is the primary, original, and 
moſt proper Notion of afhrming and deny- 
ing. But becauſe it is poſſible, to ſoms 
Degrec, to convey our Minds or Senſe of 
Things to others, by Actions as well as 
Words, where they have by Conſent a Sig- 
nification or Meaning apply'd to them, for 
that Purpoſe the Senſe of the Words affirm 
and deny has perhaps been ſometimes ex- 
_ tended to Actions of that kind; and if any 
one has a mind to uſe them ſo, I ſhall not 
diſpute the Propriety of that Uſe of them 


with him. But to extend them farther to 


ſuch Actions as the Conſent of Men has not 
attached any Meaning to at all, if it be not 
peculiar to Mr. Wollaſton, is -at beſt a vio- 
lent Figure, a bold Catachreſis, ſuch as 
ſhould by all means be avoided in philoſo- 
phical Diſcourſes, where the plaineſt Lan- 
guage, and the leaſt liable to be diſputed, 
is certainly the beſt. This Stretch, in point 
of Language, has obliged him to put forc'd 
and violent Meanings upon the ſeveral In- 
ſtances of immoral Actions he has Occaſion 
to take notice of, ſuch as, I dare ſay, never 
entered into the Thoughts of any body be- 


fore himſelf. Does 4 : Man break a Bar. 
gain 7 


lever 
y be- 
Bar- 
ain! 
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gain? this is, according to Mr. Mollaſton, 
denying the Truth by Action, denying there 
was any Bargain: Tho' if another might 
take the ſame Freedom, or pretend to the 
like Skill for the finding out the Senſe and 
Meaning of Actions, he would be apt to 
think it perhaps a Denial not of the Bar- 
gain, as tho there had been none, but 
of the Obligation only to kcep it. Ano- 
ther Critic in Actions would perhaps find 
it out to be a Denial of neither, but an 
Affirmation rather of this Propoſition, that 
the Breach of the Bargain was a likely 
means to rook his Chapman of ſome Mo- 
ney, or at leaſt ſave his own, and thereby 
lay the Diſturbance which a covetous griping 


Humour at that time gave him. And if 


ſuch a Critic ſhould ſtand buff, in vindi- 
cation of the Fellow's Action, as very inno- 
cent, and ſo far from implying the Denial, 
that it imported, the Affirmation of a ma- 
nifeſt and undeniable Truth, I ſee not how 
our Author would be able to come hand- 
ſomly off with him; he would find himſelf 
in ſome danger, I doubt, of being fool'd at 
his own Weapon; it would at leaſt, I think, 
be an even Wager on the Critic's fide. 
Again, is a rich Man regardleſs or negli- 
gent of the poor? according to Mr. Wol- 
laſton, he denies by that Neglect the Con- 
dition of the poor to be what it is, his 
4 own 


(16) 
own Condition to be what it is. Does a 
Man lie with his Neighbour's Wife? he by 


that Action impudently denies her to be 


his Neighbour's, and affirms her to be his 
own; tho the Circumſtance of Secrecy, with 
which that kind of Gallantry is uſually car- 
ried on, viſibly implies the quite contrary, 
VIS. that ſhe is not his own : Which being 
a Truth, ſome people may perhaps be thank- 
ful to aur — for the notable Argument 
his doctrine furniſhes them with, to prove 
the Innocence of Adultery. Befides, this 
Action is the Affirmation of another Truth, 
1. e. that the Man is in love, and knows 
no other way ſo ready to make himſelf 
caſy as that. And ſeveral other Meanings 
perhaps might be found conformable to 
Truth, all of them as likely and natural at 
leaſt as thoſe our Author has thought fit to 
aſſign. For theſe Actions are, I think, 
ſomething like the Clinking of a Bell; you 
may, by the Help of that Freedom Mr. Wol- 
laſton takes with them, make them fay al- 
moſt what you have a mind, affirm or deny 
Truth juſt as you pleaſe. Nay, I do not 
know but a good ingenious Fellow, that 
would but apply his Parts for ſome reaſon- 
able Time to ſtudy the Meaning of Actions, 
might venture for a Wager, with any one 
of the Admirers of our Author's new No- 
tion of Morality, to drop Meanings _ 
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him, a Truth affirmed for a Truth denied, 
to Ranting, Roaring, Tearing, Swearing, 
Drinking, Gaming, Pimping, Whoring, 'or 
whatever Species of immoral Action he 
could think of beſides. 

Will our Author necds have it that all 
Vice, every immoral Action 'denics ſome 
Truth? let that be granted, we will for once 


allow him the Privilege of expreſſing him- 


felf in his own way: But then he muſt be 


forced to allow that every ſuch: Action or | 


Omiſſion docs as well affirm Truth as de- 
ny it: For Inſtance this Truth, that the 
Perſon concern'd propoſes or promiſes to 
himſelf ſome Intereſt or Advantage, ſome 
Pleaſure or Satisfaction from his vicious and 
immoral Behaviour. This Meaning of his 
Behaviour is a certain Truth, and much 
more obvious in any Inſtance of Immora- 
lity that can be put, than any of thoſe Mr. 
Wollaſton has invented. It will avail no- 
thing to ſay, that notwithſtanding any vici- 
ous Action or Omiſſion implics indeed this 
Truth, yet it denies ſome other Truth, which 
is ſufficient to bring it under the Denomina- 
tion of vicious or immoral; for I ſay on the 
other hand let the Action deny what Truth 
you will, yet ſince it affirms other Truth, 

that is as ſufficient to bring it under the De- 
nomination of virtuous. 


8 "_ 
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For if the Denial of Truth, any Truth 
whatever be, as Mr. Wollaſton pretends, 


immoral, and for this Reaſon only, becauſe 
it is a Denial of the Truth, without any 
Reference or Regard to Conſequences, that 
may follow from Actions or Omiſſions, 
whereby Truth is denied; muſt not then 
the affirming of Truth, any Truth, whether 
of any Conſequence or Importance, or no, 
be matter of Duty, or a Virtue, or at leaſt 
very. commendable or praiſe-worthy > For 
if Truth, all Truth without Exception, be 
fo very facred, as that Mankind ought to 
have a ſupreme, ultimate and terminating 
Regard to it in all their Conduct, in all they 


ſay or do, if Vice be Vice, therefore and 


only upon Account of its Oppoſition to, 
or Inconſiſtency with the Truth; it will 
puzzle, I doubt, any one even of our Au- 
thor's Head- piece, to allege a ſolid ſubſtan- 
tial Reaſon, why the affirming of Truth, 
any Truth whatever by Word or by Deed, 
even in Caſes, where Forbearance or Omiß- 
ſion would not imply a Denial of Truth, 
ſhould not be look d upon as a Virtue, ot 
meritorious; becauſe by this means as Regard 
is ſhewn to Truth, to which the higheſt Re- 
gard is due, and upon Account of which 
alone any Regard is due to ought elſe, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wollaſtan. Does not Virtue 
receive all its Merit from the Regard it im- 
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plies to Truth? muſt not therefore every 


Action, whether Word or Deed, whereby 


a Regard is paid to Truth, or Truth is af⸗ 
firmed, be at leaſt commendable, if not mat- 
ter of ſtrict Duty? And if fo, it will then 


be a glorious Exetciſe for a Man to ſpend 


his Time in thrumming over ſuch worthy 


and weighty Propoſitions as theſe, A Man's 


no Horfe, a Horſe no Cow, a Cow no 
Bull, nor a Bull an Aſs. Every body at firſt 
Sight perceives how ridiculouſly trifling this 
would be, and may thereby judge of our 


Author's Doctrine, from which ſuch filly 


idle Conſcquetices viſibly and manifeſtly 
flow. 


If it ſhould be further MIcaged i in Behalf 
of our Author, that all immoral Actions de- 


ny more Truths than they affirm, and are 


upon that Account immoral. I anſwer, 
this is uncertain, and perhaps falſe; for 1 
doubt not but a Man of Invention equal 
to that of our Author might aſſign to any 
Species of vieious Action of Omiſſion, as 


many probable Meanings; affitmative of 
Truth, as he could for the Denial of it. 


But be that as it will, to put Morality upon 


fach a Foot is viſibly tidiculous, and 1 anwor- 


thy of a ſerious Confutation. 


That Action or Omiffion, ot Perſons by 
Action of Omiſſion, cannot be propetly fait 
to affitm ot deny Truth, unlefs where AQi- 
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(20) . 
on has by Conſent a Signification applied to 
it; which Signification is deſigned to be com- 
municated to others, has been above ſuffici- 
ently ſhewn. The only reaſonable and true 
Senſe therefore that can be put upon Mr. 

Wollaſton's general Aſſertion, That Men may 
by their Actions or Omiſſions deny Truth, is 
this, That Actions, even ſuch as are not by 

Compact or Agreement made expreſſive of, 

and equivalent to Propoſitions, may yet 
convey Propoſitions into the Minds of ſuch 
as may ſec, or otherwiſe come to the 
Knowledge of them, inconſiſtent with, or 
contrary to ſome Truth, even where a Per- 
ſon has no Intention by his Action or Omiſ- 
ſion of conveying any ſuch Senſe or Pro- 
poſition to the Minds of others. This is all, 
I fay, that can be allowed him, and perhaps N 
all at bottom that he meant, tho' his im- 
proper and barbarous way of wording him- 
ſelf, might caſily miſlead his Reader into an 
Imagination, that he meant ſomething fur- 
ther. We are now therefore to examine 
his Doctrine geconging, to this Senſe of his 
Words. 

„her Actions or Omillions oftentimes be- 
tray Mens Senſe of Things, real Intentions 
or Deſigns, is too obvious to be denied; 
and therefore ſuch Actions or Omiſſions 
may in ſome Senſe be ſaid to have a Signi- 
fication; but yet ſo far from being certain 
Y or 


(21) 
or determinate, generally ſpeaking, that the 
ſame Action or Omiſhon not only may, 
but frequently does convey into the Minds 
of different People different Notions or Pro- 
poſitions, and oftentimes ſuch as are quite 
contrary to one another, A Man, not ac- 
quainted with the World, meets with a 
Sharper, that treats him with abundance of 
Civility and Reſpect, in Hopes by that means 
of finding an Opportunity of picking his 
Pocket, or rooking him of his Money at 
Game : The poor innocent Mortal naturally 
from thence conceives a good Opinion of 
him, and the Propoſition conveyed to his 
Mind by the Sharper's enſnaring Carriage is 
this, that he's a mighty civil honeſt Gentle- 
man. A Spectator, well acquainted with 
the World, that obſerves the Rogue's Air 
and Manner, conceives immediately a quite 
different Notion of him, and the Meaning 
or Signification of the Sharper's Action to 
him is, that he is a cunning deſigning Raſ- 
cal. I deſire to know which of theſe Mean- 
ings is the right one, or whether both theſe 
Significations may be allowed - as. juſt and 
proper Significations of the Rogue's Action? 
If only one is to. be allowed it will be a 
hard matter, I fear, to aſſign a very ſatis- 
factory Reaſon, why one rather than the 
other ſhould paſs for the juſt and proper 
Meaning of the Rogues Action; when 2m 
| 2 cem 
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' ſeem to have an equal Title to it, as being 
both equally conveyed, and the one as na- 
turally as the other. The Difficulty of mak- 
ing a Detcrmination will grow with the 
Number of Significations the ſame Action 
may have or convey to different People. 
This Difficulty attendingourAuthor's Scheme, 
he ſeems not to have been in the leaſt aware 
of, tho” it lies ſo very obvious, and was ſo 
neceſſary to be taken notice of, in order to 
the clearing up of his Doctrine, and deli- 
vering it from an Incumbrance that ſeems 
to confound and overwhelm it all at once; 
for the ſame Action or Omiſſion may have 
very different Significations, of convey very 
different Notions and Propoſitions to the 
Minds of different People, ſome of which 
may be conformable to Truth, and others not. 
Without ſome Criterion therefore whereby 
to determine which of the various Significa- 
tions of the ſame Action of Omiflion are to 
be taken into the Account, in order to 
judge of che Morality of Immorality thercof; 
all he has ſaid upon the Subject ſignifies not 
one Straw, and amounts to nothing. Un- 
leſs his Meaning was that all Actions or 
Omiſſions that convey but to any one fingle 
Body à Senſe inconſiſtent with the Truth, 
any Truth whatever, for ſo he words 'him- 
felf, ate to- b look d _ as immoral. If 
this wis his Meaning, it was à very ſtrafige 
411 One, 
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one, and as wild a Thought as ever enterd 
into the Soul of Man: Such, in ſhort, as 
may make the moſt innocent, and the moſt 
virtuous Actions in the World, and ſuch as 
are allow'd'fo to be by all Mankind, im- 
moral; becaute ſuch may chance to con- 
vey (as they often have done) Notions. or 
Apprchenfions utterly inconſiſtent with 
Truth. ab f. : . 

It would be eaſy to multiply Inſtances of 
Actions, very various in their Significations,, 
ſome of which would be agreeable to Truth, 
others. not; but I ſhall only add one more 
brought by himſelf, p. 9. A ben Popillius 
Lznas ſolicited to have Cicero proferibed, 
and that he might, find him out and be hic 
Executioner; wonta, not his Carriage haus 
ſufficiently ſignified to any ons, who. was. ig- 
norant of the Caſe, that Tully either was 
ſome very bad Man, and had deſerued ca- 
pital Puniſhment, or had ſome way grie- 
vouſly injured this Man, or at leaſt had 
not ſaved his Life, or had nat as nuch 
Reaſon: to expet# his Service. and, good 
Offices, upon Occaſron, as he. ever ta 
expet#; Tully ? Now all theſe various 
Significations Lænass Action had by our 
Author's. own, Confeſſion; but then it is 
worth the Reader's while to remark, that 
this Carriage of Lanas,. he ſays, <vauld only 
have fignified: one or. ather- of theſe. Various 


il: Meanings 
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3 s to one that was ignorant of the 
= 2, What then would that Carriage of his 


ih ſignified to one that was not ignorant of 


the Caſe, but knew Tully to be a Perſon of 
eminent Parts, Learning, Eloquence and 
Virtue, that had merited highly from his 
Country, and particularly from LZenas, 
whoſe Life he had ſaved? why tis as clear 
as the Sun can be at Noon-day, that to ſuch 
a Perſon it would have had ne'er a one of 
thoſe various Significations, but only this, that 
Lænas was what the World call an ungrate- 
ful profligate Villain. What then becomes 
of our Author's Denial of the Truth, im- 
plied in the Behaviour of Lænas, wherein 
preciſely, according to him, the Immorality 
of it lay, and without which it would have 
been very innocent? Perhaps we ſhall be 
told in the Language and 'Stile of our Au- 
thor, that Lænas by his Carriage denied 
Cicero to be a Man; a very pretty Defenſe ! 
He muſt have been ignorant of the Caſe 
with a witneſs, that from the Carriage of 
Lyenas could have conceived an Imaginati- 
on, that Cicero was a Cow. 
- From hence then, I fay, our Author $ 
new Scheme' of Morality appears clogg'd 
and embaraſſed with inſuperable Difficulty. 
Since the ſame Actions will have various 
Significations, with reſpect to thoſe that are 


and thoſe that are not ignorant of the Caſe, 
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that is, the Condition and Circumſtances of 
the Actor, and the Relation he ſtands in to 
the World about him, and of thoſe various 
Significations, ſome will be agrecable to 
Truth and ſome not. In the midſt of all 
this perplexing Varicty, what Signitications 
we arc to have regard to, in forming a 


Judgment of the Morality or Immorality 


of human Actions, will, I doubt, be im- 
poſhble to determine upon any ſolid ſub- 
ſtantial Reaſons: And yet without this all our 
Author's Doctrine comes to nothing. For to 


ſay, what is all that: is leſt to be ſaid to 


evade that Difficulty and Perplexity, that it 
is ſufficient to render an Action or O miſſi- 
on immoral, if it does but communicate or 
carry with it an Intimation, that interferes 
with any Truth, to the Mind of any Body 
whatever, whether ignorant or not igno- 
rant of the Caſe; I ſay, to pretend to evade 
the Difficult7 thus, would be down- 
right Madneſs and Diſtraction. And chere- 
fore, tho what our Author ſays up and 
down his Book, ſcems to amount to that, 
and any one at firſt Reading would be in- 
clinable to think he meant ſo; yet, as that 


is a Meatiing nat to be reconciłd with 
common $enſt, I cannot think he would 
be guülty of ſuch an Abſurdity: And thete- 


fore it will lie upon the Eſpouſets of his 
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t make up the Deficiency of his Scheme; 


by giving us ſome Criterion, whereby we 
may be enabled to diſtinguiſh, in the Va- 
riety of Significations the ſame Action or 
Omiſſion may poſſibly have, thoſe we are 
to form a Judgment upon, as to the moral 
Good or Evil thereof. 

But to go to the Bottom of this Buſineſs 
of the Signification of Actions at once, 

The free and voluntary Actions of Men 
may have various Significations, according 
to the various Senſe and Diſcernment, the 
different Knowledge of Mankind, particu- 
larly of the Condition and Circumſtances 
of the Perſon acting, and thoſe his Action 
has any Relation to, in different Obſervers. 
This is evident beyond all Diſpute, that dif- 
ferent Perſons may have different Senſes, 


Notions, Apprehenſions or Propoſitions con- 


veyed to them by the ſame Action. And 


accordingly we find. that Perſons well ac- 


quainted with the World, ſuch as have ſtu- 


died Mankind, will penetrate ſtrangely into 


other Men, and diſcover by their way and 
manner of Action their Notions, Humours, 


Inclinations, paſſions, real Deſigns and In- 


tentions, where others of leſs Diſcernment 
will be altogether at a loſs, or have very 
different Conceptions. I ſhall endeavour 
to illuſtrate what 1 ſay by another Inſtance 


fetch d from our Author p. 10. If A ſbould 
= | enter 
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enter into Compact with B, by which he pro- 
miſes and engages never to do ſome certain 
Thing; and after this he does that Thing; in 
this Caſe it muſt be granted that his Act inter- 
feres with his Promiſe, and is contrary to it. 
Now it cannot interfere with his Promiſe 
but it muſt alſo interfere with the Truth of 
that Propoſition, which ſays there was ſuch 
a Promiſe made, or that there is ſuch a 
Compact ſubſiſting. I this Propoſition be 
true, A made ſuch a certain Agreement with 
B, it would be denied by this, A never 
made any Agreement with B; why? be- 
eauſe the Truth of this latter is inconſiſtent 
with the Agreement aſſerted in the former. 
The Formality of the Denial, or that which 
makes it to be à Denial, is this Inconſiſtence : 
If then the Behaviour of A be inconſiſtent 


, with the Agreement mentioned in the for- 


mer Propoſition, that Propoſition is as much 
denied by A's Behaviaur, as it can be by 
the latter or any other Propoſition. 

I obſerve in the firſt Place that what our 
Author fays, that A's ' A&# cannot interfere 
with his Promiſe, but it muſt interfere 
with the Truth of that Propoſition, which 


ſays there was ſuch a Promiſe made, is 


falſe. For let us ſuppoſe 4 comes to B, 
ſometime after the Promiſe made, and 


makes a Declaration in theſe Words ; I will 


do what I promiſed you 1 would not: Tis 


Plain this Declaration interferes with, or is 


- $3 contrary 
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contrary to the Promiſe, and yet is ſo far 


from denying that it acknowledges it. 
Why then may not the Action, Which is 
but the Declaration in fact, or put in Exe- 
cution, interfere, or be inconſiſtent with 
the Promiſe, without neceſſarily imply ing 4 
Denial of it. Let us ſappoſe again C a 
Stranger to both A and B, but accidentally 
preſent at the making of the Promiſe. The 
Action of A, contrary to his Promiſe, could 
never ſuggeſt to him that there had been no 
Promiſe, when he knew the contrary. Tis 
very evident the Action of As could have no 
ſuch Intimation or Meaning with reſpect to 
C; but it might raiſe ſeveral other Thoughts 
or Imaginations in- his Mind; as for In- 
ſtance, this, perhaps B has releas d A from 
the Obligation: Or this, perhaps A has 


made B Satisfaction ſome other ways: Or 


this, perhaps B has dohe ſome great Injury 
to A, and by that means cancel'd the Obli- 
gation : Or this, perhaps there was ſome 
Condition implyed to be performed by B, 

Which being not perform, A was at Li- 
berty: Or this, A had forgot his Promiſe; 
or perhaps B is dead, and A by that means 
diſcharged from the Obligation: Or perhaps 
ſomebody told A ſo, and by that means 
occaſioned his acting contrary to his Pro- 
miſe: Or perhaps he was commanded to 
do the Thing by ſome that had Authority ſo 


to command him: Or finally A i; what 
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the World call a Knave. 

Theſe are all poſſible Meanings of As 
Action to C, becauſe it might very eaſily 
ſuggeſt or convey, one or more of theſe 
ſeveral Propoſitions, to his Mind. But our 
Author's pretended Meaning, it is utterly 
impoſſible As Action ſhould ſuggeſt to C, 
who knew there had been ſuch a Promiſe 
made: That Knowledge of his would ef- 
fectually exclude the leaſt Thought or Ima- 
gination, that there had been no Promiſe 
given. Now if we ſuppoſe C, very well 


' acquainted with A, and B, then ſome of 


theſe Meanings may vaniſh, and of the reſt. 
differcnt Significations become attached to 
the Action of A, according to the different 
Characters of A, and B. If A have a 
very good Name for Honeſty, whilſt B paſ- 
ſes in the World for a Trickſter, the Sig- 
nifications of A's Action will be in his Fa- 
vour, and Vice verſa. | 

Now ſuppoſe any one of the firſt nine 


 Significations to be true, the reſt with the 


Tenth would be all falſe, and yet the Ac- 
tion of A very Innocent; whereas if the 
Morality of it was to be judged of, and de- 
termin'd by the plain obvious Meaning of 
out Author's Rule of Morality, that no Act 
that interferes with any true Propoſition can 


be right, 2. e. innocent or lawful, it ought 
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to be condemn'd as immoral, becauſe it has 


ſo many various Meanings, all inconſiſtent 


with the Truth. As for Inſtance ſuppoſe B 
to have frankly releaſed A from the Obli- 
gation of his Promiſe, unknown to C; A's 
Action contrary to the Promiſe given, would 
be indiſputably very harmleſs, innocent, 
and lawful: And yet all the other Meanings 


or Significations of his Action, would inter- 


fere with the Truth of that Propoſition, 
that B had frankly releaſed 4 from the 


Obligation of his Promiſe, and ſo by our 
Author's Rule, As Action would be immo- 


ral, and unlawful, 


I ſuppoſe the Reader by this Time foes 


pretty plainly, how little the World is o- 


bliged to Mr. Wollaſton for his new Noti- 


on, or Rule of Morality. I ſhall but take 
Notice of one Inſtance more of his Weak- 
neſs upon this Head, of the Denial of Truth 
by: immoral or vicious Actions. He tells 
us, p. 28. that a Debtor, who refuſes to pay 
His Creditor, directiy denies the Money which 


as \theCreditor's to be the Creditor's, I An- 


ſwer, tho' it ſhould be never ſo true, upon 
the Suppoſal of Property amongſt men, that 
the Debtor's Refuſal did deny the Creditor's 


Property: Yet our Author is not at Liberty 


to ſuppoſe, there is ſuch. a Thing as Pro- 
perty in the World, or that any Man can 
15 truly ſaid to have a Property in any 


Thing - 


— 
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Thing: Becauſe ſuch a Suppoſition, is tak- 


ing the Thing for granted, which it is the 
Deſign of this firſt Section of his Book to 
prove. The Reader muſt remember, that 
what our Author propoſes in this firſt Sec- 
tion, is to make out in general, that there 
is a Religion, or Law of Nature; now Pro- 
perty is founded in the Law of Nature, and 
is, without that, nothing but an empty 
Name: So that to ſuppoſe Property, is to 
ſuppoſe there is a Law of Nature, the very 
Thing in Queſtion, and which it is the Bu: 


ſineſs and Deſign of this Section to prove, 


That Property is grounded upon the Law 
of Nature, is evident, becauſe it is nothing 
but a Power to enjoy or diſpoſe of a Thing, 


agrecably to the good Pleaſure of God, al- 


lowed, and granted, by the Law of Nature. 
Thus an honeſt man is ſaid to have a Pro- 


perty in his Life, or a Right to his Life, 
that is, a Power or Licence from the Law 


of God, to enjoy it; ſo that whoever. goes 


about to take it from him, ; or. diſturb, him, 


in the peaceable Enjoyment of it, becomes 
thereby liable to the Diſpleaſure of God, and 


his Vengeance. Thus too a Man is ſaid to 
have a Property in Lands or Goods, that is, 
Allowance or Licence, from the Law of 
God, to uſe, and diſpoſe of them, that is, 
give, (ſell, or barter 3 and therefore 
whoever goes about, by Fraud, or by Force, 
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to molelt diſturb, let, or hinder him, in 
the Uſe of his Property, contrary to the 
Intention of the Law, becomes thereby ex- 
poſed to the Reſentment of the Almighty, 
as acting conttary to his Pleaſure, declared 
dy the Voice of Nature. This is, I think; 

what every Body means by Property, that 
have any meaning at all in the Uſe of that 
Word, which 1am afraid our Authorhad nor, 
by. his weak Way of talking about it. And 
from hence it appeats very manifeſtly, a 
Plain Begging of the Queſtion to ſuppoſe 


any ſuch Thing as Property, in an Attempt. 


to prove, that there is a Law of Nature, 
becauſe it is an e the very N V8 75 
proved. 

In other Inftancch of immoral Aion or 
Omiſſion, wherein Property is not concern- 
ed, our Author does, I think, keep. pretty 
clear of the Suppoſition of moral Truth, 
and rather chooſes to put ftrange kind of 
uncouth far-fetched Meanings, upon immo- 
ral Attions or Omiſſions, than to take No- 
tice of one Meaning, they might be ſuppoſ- 
ec to Have a thouſand Times more obvious 
than thoſe of his own coinings that is, of 
their implying the Denial of moral Truth, 
or the ſuppoſed Obligation from the Law of 
God, with Reſpect to thoſe Actions, or O- 
miſſions. And herein he acted very right, 


for theſe two very obvious Reaſons. One is, 


that 
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that the Founding the Immortality or Vici- 
ouſneſs of any action or Omiſſion, in the 
Denial of moral Truth, or the Obligation 
from the Law of Nature, reſpecting that 
Action, or Omiſſion, would have been vi- 
ſibly ſuppoſing the Thing he was to prove, 
that there is moral Truth, a Law or Reli- 
gion of Nature; for theſe are all the ſame. 
The other is, that a meaning aſſign'd to 
immoral Actions implying a Denial of mo- 
ral Truth, would be in Effect ſetting aſide 
the other pretended Meaning, implying. a 
denial of Things to be what they are. 
The Application of this to an Inſtance, 
will perhaps better let the Reader into my 
Meaning. A Man of Ability, he tells us, 
p. 17. that fhould never give any thing to 
the Poor, would certarnly deny the Conditi. 
on . to be what it is, and his own 
at it is. Now this appears at firf 
Sight, ro any indifferent Reader, a very - 
violent, forc'd Senſe, put upon the rich 
Man's Neglect, and ſuch a Meaning, as, I 
dare ſay, never any one dreamt of, before 
our Author. The Condition of both, is 
oftentimes fo very glaring, and evident to 
the World, that ncither can the rich Man 
intend any ſuch thing by his Neglect of the 
Poor, as to deny their Circumſtances, and 
his own, to be what they are; that would 
be too ſtupid and ridiculous, for any one 
_ h "EE + ">>" 
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in his Wits to intend ; and for that Reaſon 
his Omiſſion cannot naturally carry any ſuch 
Intimation, or Signification, along with it, 
but this rather, as vaſtly more obvious, and 
natural, that he did not look upon him- 
ſelf as obliged by any Law of God, to re- 


lieve them; and ſo his Neglect of them 


Would be a Denial, not of their Circum- 
ſtances, and Condition, to be what they 
are, but only of his Obligation to regard 
or relicyc them. Now this Meaning of the 
rich Man's Omiſſion or Neglect, vig. the 
Denial of all Obligation to relieve the Poor, 
infinitely more obvious, and natural, than 
that of his own, he takes no Notice of, 
and ſo far he was undoubtedly right: Be- 
cauſe that was vilibly nothing to his Pur- 
poſe, but inconſiſtent with it; for to pre- 
tend to prove the rich Man's Neglect of 
the Poor immoral, becauſe it implies a De- 


nial of this Truth, that the Rich are obliged 


to relieve the Poor, is ſo palpably proving 
the Thing by itſelf, that no Man of our 
Author's Senſe, or indeed but common Senſe, 
could well be guilty of it. But having no 
clear diſtin Notion of Property, he has, 
in. Caſes, where that is concern'd, unluckily 
blunder'd upon that manner of Proof, com- 
monly called peritio principii. The Denial 
of Property in the Owner did not fo viſibly 
imply the Suppoſition of a Law of Nature, 
as the Denial of Obligation did. And 
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And then if our Author had taken No- 
tice of, and inſiſted upon this Meaning of 
the rich Man's Inhumanity to the Poor, the 
Denial of all Obligation to relieve them, 
that would have effectually ſet aſide the 
other, the Denial of his own, and the Poor's 
Circumſtances to be what they are, as be- 
ing plainly inconſiſtent therewith ; for if the 
natural Meaning of the rich Man's want 
of Charity, be a Denial of his Obligation 
to relieve the Poor, it is grounded upon 
the Suppoſition that their Circumſtances and 
his own are what they are, and by conſe- 
quence cannot ſtand with the contrary Sup- 
poſition. There could, it's manifeſt, be no 
Foundation for. any one to conceive, from 
the rich Man's Neglect of his poor Neigh- 
bours, any Imagination that he denied, or 
did not look upon himſelf to be obliged to 
relieve them, but upon the Suppoſition, that 
his Circumſtances and his poor Neighbours 
are what they are, that is, that he was Rich, 
So that it is as plain as 
any thing can be, that thoſe two Meanings 
are utterly incompatible and inconſiſtent with 
one another. 

But ſuppoſing Actions or Omiſſi ons right⸗ 
ly denominated immoral, did really imply 
a Denial of the Truth, ſuch as our Author 
contends for, a Denial of Things to be what 
they are; yet how will it follow from ſuch 
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a Denial, that thoſe Actions therefore are truly 
and properly immoral, that is, contrary to tho 
Will and good Pleaſure of God, declarcd 
by the Voice of Reaſon, or the Light of 
Nature? For this our Author gives ſeveral 
Reaſons, which I come now, in the next 
Place, to examine. We are told, p, 13, 
No At (whether Word or Deed) of any 
Being to whom moral Good or Evil are im- 
putable, that interferes with any true Pro- 
Poſition, or denies any thing to be as it is, 


can be right. That is, if our Author means 


any thing to the Purpoſe, agrecable to the 
Will and Mind of God; and therefore what 
he ſays, muſt amount to this, that every 
ſuch Action muſt be immoral, or contrary 
to ſome Law or Rule, which God has pre- 
ſcribed to the Actions, and Conduct of Men. 
For right and wrong muſt be here tanta- 
mount to moral and immoral, commanded 
and forbidden, agreeable and diſagrecable to 
the divine Law; for if he means any thing 
Elſe by right and wrong, it is viſibly nothing 
to the Purp oſe. 

His firſt Proof runs thus. F that Pro. 
poſit tion which is falſe be wrong, that Aci 


which implies ſuch a Propoſition , or is 


Founded in it cannot be right, becauſe it is 
4k very Propoſition in Praftice Here 1 


the Word wrong ſtands for nothing, 


hat is the ame as nothing, to . 
thor's 
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thor's Purpoſe. The Terms of Right and 
Wrong are not applicable to Propoſitions at 
all, in any moral Senſe, or Signification of 
them, nor to any thing elſe, but the Actions, 
or Omiſſions of rcaſonable Beings. What? 


You'll ſay perhaps, is not a falſe Propoſition 


viſibly wrong? Yes to be ſure, if by wrong you 
mean falſe, a falſe Propoſition is certainly falſe, 
Right and Wrong are Denominations given 
to things, upon account of their Agreement 
or Diſagreement with ſome Rule, to which 
they are referred, and by which they are 
judged of, Now the only Rule to which 
Propoſitions, conſidered as true or falſe, are 
referred, and by which they are judg'd of, 
is the Nature and Exiſtence of things, or 
matter of Fact, Such Propoſitions as are 
conformable thereto, may be, and are pro- 
perly called right, thoſe that are not, wrong; 
that is, true or falſe, and in no other Senſe 
can Propoſitions be denominated right or 
wrong. Theſe Terms in their Application 
to Propoſitions, - ſignify neither more nor 
leſs, than true or falſe. For Inſtance, this 
Propoſition, that the Diagonal of a Square 
is commenſurable to the Side thercof, can- 
not be ſaid to be wrong, in any other Senſe, 
than as it is not agreeable to the Nature 
of thoſe Lines, or the Nature of a Square; 
ſo. that to ſay that Propoſition is wrong, 
is but the very ſame, as to ſay it is _ 
« - 
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And I deſire any one, that can diſpute a 
Thing fo very evident, to inform me how 
the Term wrong, in the moral Senſe of it, 
can be applied to that or any other falſe 
Propoſition whatſoever. Propoſitions con- 
ſidered in themſelves, are never called, nor 
can properly be called moral or immoral. 


The affirming or denying Propoſitions may 
come under thoſe Denominations, but the 


Propoſitions themſelves cannot. If any 
Teacher of the Mathematicks ſhould go a- 
bout to miſlead, and impoſe upon his Scho- 
lar, by affirming, and pretending to'demon- 
ſtrate the foreſaid Propoſition, that, I grant, 
would be wrong in the moral Senſe of the 
Word, that is, it would be vitious or im- 
moral, becauſe forbid by the Law of God; 
but it is Nonſenſe to ſay the Propoſition it- 
ſelf is ſo. This is fo very plain, as not to 
admit of a Diſpute. If therefore the Word 
wrong here ſignifies falſe, which is all the 


Senſe it can have, when applied to Propo- 


ſitions; then what our Author fays, will be 
this, if that Propoſition which is falſe be 
falſe, that Act which implies ſuch a Pro- 
poſition, or is founded in it cannot be true, 
or declarative of the Truth, contrary to that 
falſe Propoſition ; which is to be ſure very 
true, but at the ſame Time very- trifling, 
and nothing at all to the Purpoſe ; for the 
Thing to be proved was, not that Actions 
Di | which 
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which imply a Denial of the Truth, cannot 
be declarative of the Truth they deny, which 
is ſelf-evident, and needs no Proof, but 
that ſuch Actions are immoral, or forbidden 

Our Author's ſecond Proof, is but the 
ſame over again in different Words, to wit; 
that nothing can interfere with any Pro- 
poſition, that is true, but it muſt likewiſe 


interfere with Nature—and conſequently be 


unnatural or wrong in Nature; for: I deſire 
any one to tell me, what interfering with 


| Nature, unnatural or wrong in Nature, can 


poſlibly here ſignify, but falſe, or declara- 
tive of what is falſe. So that our Author's 
Way of proving Actions, or Omiſſions, that 
deny Truth, to be immoral, or contrary to 
the Will of God, is but athrming over and 
over again in darker Language, that AQi- 


ons or Omiſſions that deny Truth deny 


Truth: A wonderful Demonſtration, to be 


ſure, of their being immoral! "YI 


His third Proof, is the ſame again exact- 
ly, with a Variation of the Phraſe only: 
He tells us, p. 14. that to own things to be 
as they are, is to own what God cauſes, 
or at leaſt permits, to be thus cauſed, or per- 
mitted, and this is to take things as he grves 
them, to go into his Conſtitution of the World, 
and to ſubmit to his Will, revealed in the 
Books of Nature; to do this therefore my 
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be agreeable to his Will, and if ſo the con- 
trary muſt be diſagreeable; Now the Phraſes, 
to take things as God gives them, to go in- 
to his Conſtitution of the World, are but 
different Ways of wording the ſame Senſe, 
of owning things to be as they are, by Ac- 
tions or Omiſſions. If any one thinks o- 
therwiſe, I deſire him to make out how 
and wherein they differ; as likewiſe to ſhew 
how owning Jocrates to have been a Per- 
ſon of admirable Virtue, and Julius Czar 
a great Rogue, is taking things as God 
gives them, and going into his Conſtitution 
of the World, ſubmitting to his Will, re- 
vealed in the Books of Nature: If any more 
is meant by that Language, than to own 
things to have becn as they were or to be 
as they are. Perhaps I ſhall be told, that by 


owning things to be as they are, our Author 


means only owning them ſo to be, in In- 


ſtances of Action or Omiſſion, where a con- 


trary Behaviour would imply a Denial of 
things to be as they are. To which I ſay, 
if he meant ſo, he ſhould have ſaid fo; 


whereas his Propoſition is general without 


reſtriction: However we ſhall apply his Lan- 
guage to an Inſtance, not liable to be diſ- 


puted as improper. It is doubted whether 


a Man of Ability is obliged to relieve the 
Poor by any Law of Nature. Yes, ſays our 
Author, he is: Not to do it, would be to 

yl deny 
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deny his own Condition and that of the 
Poor to be what they are, and to relieve 
them. will be taking things as God has 
given them, and going into his Conſtitution 
of the World, men to his Will re- 


vealed in the Book of Nature; ſo that tak- 
ing things as God has given them, is here, 
it ſeems, altering things that God has cauſ- 
ed or permitted to be; and coming into his 
Conſtitution of the World, is altering that 
Conſtitution, which he himſelf has appoint- 
ed or permitted to be: A very ſtrange Way 
of taking things as he has given them, and 
coming into his Conſtitution of the World. 
This Language, one would think, is rather 
more juſtly applicable to the quite contrary 
Conduct, a Neglect of the Poor; becauſe 
by that things are left in the Condition he 
has cauſed or permitted them to be, and 
his Conſtitution of things ſuffered to re- 


main unaltered. It is by this Time, I ſup- 


poſe, pretty evident to the Reader that this 
Language of Mr. Wollaſton's amounts to no- 


thing, but a dark myſtical Way of Exprel- 


ſing, what in other Words he calls, own- 


ing things to be what they are, and is very 
far from being any Proof of what he pro- 
poſed. 


His next Proof is much of a piece with 


the former. Things cannot be denied, he 


ſays, to be what they are without contra- 
G dicting 
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difting Axioms and Truths eternal —— 
that have always ſubſiſted in the divine 
Mind — and cannot be denied, but the 

Truth of the divine Knowledge muſt be de- 
nied too. All this is but ſaying again in 
other Words, that the Denial -of Truth is 
the Denial of Truth, and proves nothing. 
The Denial of any Truth is the Denial | 
of that to be true which God knows to 
be true, becauſe he knows all Truth; : 
but cannot be called a Denial of the Truth Fr 
or Certainty of the divine Knowledge, 
unleſs it was to be denied under that Con- ; 
ſideration preciſely, of its being Truth F . 
known to the divine Being. But be that tc 
as it will; let it be granted, that the Deni- el 
al of any Truth is the Denial of the Truth S, 
of the divine Knowledge, it is a groſs Abſur- in 
dity, a Contradiction in Terms: But that it 8 
is an Immorality, ſhould not here have been i; 
ſuppoſed but proved. Thoſe that deny that yy 
God has given any Law to Men, do there- ve 
by deny that he has laid them under any | Te 
Reſtraint, with reſpect to their Conduct 1 
towards him, or demands any Reverence or P 
Regard from them: And therefore our Au- 4 
thor, who undertook to prove that there ef 
is a Religion or Law of Nature, ſhould not Þ oy 
have taken the Thing for granted, as he Ste 
here does. To deny Truth, ſays he, is to tn 
deny the Truth of the divine . he 
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Well, what then? ſays the Epicurean, how 
docs that prove it to be immoral or con- 
trary to the divine Will? God's Happineſs 
is not effected by the Behaviour of Men; 
and therefore he regards it not, but has left 


them to act as they pleaſe. So that to 
prove Actions or Omiſſions contrary to the 
Will of God, it is not ſufficient to alledge 
that they imply a Denial of the Truth of 
the divine Knowledge, becauſe ſach a De- 
nial is no Immorality, but upon the Sup- 
oſition of a Law that requires Honour and 
'orſhip to be paid to God; which is the 
very thing to be proved, and therefore not 
to be ſuppoſed. Our Author ſays indeed 
that it's contrary to the Government and 
Sovercignty of God; but ſaying is not prov- 
ing. To ſuppoſe God to be a Governor, as 
our Author here does, without proving it, 
is to ſuppoſe he has given Laws to the 
World (for a Governor, a ſovereign Go- 
vernor, without Law, is a Contradiction in 


{ Terms) the very thing he ſhould have 


proved. | 

It is a little ſurpriſing to ſee how our 
Author preſents his Reader, with the very 
ſelf ſame Stuff, under different Diſguiſes, 
over and over again. It brings to mind a 
Story, I have read, of a Roman General, 
that was entertain'd with a vaſt Variety, as 
he imagined, of ſeveral forts of Veniſon, 

tt very 
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very good, and at a time too when Veni- 
ſon was not much in Seaſon. Upon ex- 
preſſing his Wonder at it, he was ſtill the 
more {ſurpriſed to find it was only Swine's 
Fleſh, diſguiſed by various ways of Cookery ; 
juſt thus does our Author deal with his 
Readers: Whilſt they imagine themſelves 
cntertain'd with a curious Variety of Veni- 
ſon, his Feaſt is all made up entirely of reaſty 
Bacon. Inſtead of ſeveral ſolid ſubſtantial 
Reaſons for his Doctrine, which a careleſs 
Peruſal might diſpoſe his Readers to ima- 
gine themſelves regal'd with, there is in- 
deed nothing but the ſame Thought, that 


the Denial of Truth is the Denial of Truth, 


dreſſed up in a Variety of Phraſe, with a 
Suppolition all along of the Immorality of 
it, under that Diſguiſe. But to return; we 
are told in the fifth Place, that to treat 
Things as not being what they are, is to 
put bitter for ſweet (that is, to deny Truth) 
Darkneſs for Light (deny Truth again) 
crooked for ſtrait (denying Truth again) 
Occidit miſeros Crambe repetita. This is 
the old Song over again; the Denial of 
Truth is the Denial of Truth. Ohe! jam 
ſatis eſt. Ah! but here's worſe behind 
{till: It's to ſubvert all Science, renounce 
all Senfe of Truth, flatly to deny the Ex- 
iſtence of any Thing. Wonderful! who 
cou d have thought it, if our Author had 

| not 
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not told us o? or who beſides himſelf 


cou'd have found out, for Inſtance, that to 


commit Fornication, is to deny that there 
is ſo much as one Woman in the World; 


and to get drunk, is to deny that there is 
one Drop of Liquor, ſtrong or ſmall, for a 


Man to quench his Thirſt with, upon the 
Face of the whole Earth: Nay to deny 
that there is any Earth, any World, any 


Man, or ought elſe? How has poor Science 


done to ſubſiſt in the World, under ſuch 


terrible and furious Aſſaults, from the Vices 


and Follies of Men? Nay, what is far more 
wonderful, how comes it ſo many vicious 
Men attain to ſo great a Degree of Per- 
fection in the ſeveral Sciences? whilſt they 
poor Fellows are, it ſeems, without know- 
ing any thing of the Matter, or meaning 
any the leaſt Harm of that kind, daily ſub- 
verting all Science, renouncing all Senſe of 


Truth, and falſly denying the Exiſtenge of 


any one Thing, I dare not be anſwerable 
for it, that the Reader ſhall not ſuſpect our 
Author, from his way of talking, to have 


renounced all Senſe of Truth. But I dare 


ſay he will think this Proof of his too extra- 

vagant to deſerve a ſerious Confutation. 
The laſt Reaſon for his Doctrine is, that 

to deny things to be what they are, is 4 


Tranſgreſſion of the great Law of our Na- 


ture, the Law of Reaſon. He was to 92 
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there is a Law of Nature, a Law e of Rea- 


ſon, and that Actions or Omiſſions, denying 
Truth, are contrary to that Law; and this is 
here done at laſt for a finiſhing Stroke, by 
a ſolemn Affirmation, without ſo much 
as the leaſt Offer made for any thing of 
Proof. 

Thus I have gone through all Mr. Mol. 
laſton has advanced, for the Support of his 
ſingular Notion of Morality; and having, 
I hope, ſufficiently deſtroyed his fandamen- 
tal Maxim, I judge it needleſs to purſue him 
in the Application of it to the ſeyeral 
Branches of Morality. I ſhall only add 
a few Reflections, by which perhaps, the 
Reader may be enabled to diſcern the 
Weakneſs of his Doctrine, ſtill the more 
clearly, and in a better Light. 

He every where ſpeaks of owning Things 
to be as they are, as in it ſelf a matter of 
the higheſt Importance, as the ne plus ultra, 
beyond which no Man needs or ought to go 
in his Enquiries-or Conſultations, what is fit 
or proper to be done or not. This is the 
Principle in which the Mind is finally to 
reſt and acquieſce, as if that alone was a 
Thing deſirable in and for itſelf, and every 
thing elſe with a View to that only; which 
is a Contradiction to the common Senſe 
and Experience of Mankind: For a little 
Reflection may quickly ſatisſie any one, that 


nothing 
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nothing but Pleaſure or Happineſs is or can 
be deſirable upon its own Account, with- 
out Reference to any thing elſe: And that 
other Things are deſirable and purſued by 
us, only ſo far as they are conceived or ap- 
prehended to be the Means of attaining 
Pleaſure or Happineſs. Nothing again is or 
can be the Object of Hatred or Averſion in 
it ſelf, or upon its own Account, but Pain 
or Miſery. - Other Things we have a Ha- 
tred or Averſion for, not for themſelves, 
but for the Pain or Miſery that is ſup- 
poſed to attend or follow from them. 
Happineſs, in ſhort, is the ultimate End of 


all our Aims and Deſigns, all our Wiſhes 


and Deſires. This, either preſent or future, 
we conſtantly and ſteadily purſue. Nor can 
it be otherwiſe : And for the Truth of this 
I appeal to the inward Feeling and Ex- 
perience of all Mankind, not excepting our 
Author himſelf, who has ſomething very 
like it, p. 35. Where he tells us Pain, con- 


ſidered in itſelf, is a real Evil; Pleaſure a 


real Good —— Pleaſure is in itſelf deſirable, 
Pain to be avoided : Which is more than 
can be ſaid of owning and denying things 
to be what they are, Iam ſure : The former 
is not deſirable. in and for itſelf. alone, 


without Regard to any thing further; that 


is the Priyilege of Happineſs alone; conſe- 
quently owning things to be as they ate is 
2 e no 
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no farther deſirable than as it is a Means, 
more or leſs conducive to the End of all 


our Wiſhes and Deſires, Happineſs. 


Io inſiſt therefore with ſo much Streſs 


upon the treating of Things, as what they 


are; to make ſuch a mighty Pother, ſo 
huge a Din and Buſtle up and down his 
Book, as he does, about owning Things by 
Action or Omiſſion, to be what they are, 
a Man to be a Man, Men's Circumſtances 
to be what they are, Happineſs to be Hap- 
pineſs, Miſery to be Miſery, c. as if this 
was ſomething deſitable in and for it ſelf 
without Regard to Conſequences, nay 
even preferable to Happineſs it ſelf; for 
ſome Caſes put by him are ſo ſolved, and 


his way of talking now and then ſuch 


as ſeem to imply as much; I fay to inſiſt 


upon this Owning of Things | to be what 


they are, in ſuch a way, is talking like one 
that was a Stranger to human Nature. 


Happineſs with him ſeems bat to be Mat- 


ter of a ſecondary Conſideration to abet the 
Practice of. Truth; as if Happineſs had been 
appointed by the Author of Nature only to 


encourage the Practice of Truth, or own- 


ing Things to be what they are, and the 


| Regard due to Truth not inſtituted or com- 


manded, as it is purely and folely with a 
View to the Well-being and Happineſs of 
Mankind. In all the Inſtances of Im- 

: morality 
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morality of the moſt diſmal Conſequence 
to the World, in repreſenting the Nature 
of the Crime, the great Streſs is laid upon 
their implying a Denial of the Truth, the 
Denial of things to be what they are, whilſt 
the dreadful Conſequences are overlook'd, 
or but ſlightly touch'd upon ; as if God was 
more concern'd to have Things own'd for 
what they are, than to ſee his Creatures 
contribute mutually to one another's Happi- 
nels, which is repreſenting him as an odd 
kind of a capricious Being (with Reverence 
be it ſpoken) whoſe Satisfaction conſiſts in 
ſomething, for which it is impoſſible the 
rational Part of the Creation ſhould have 
any real Reverence or Veneration for him, 
And how his Doctrine can be reconciled 
with that of the divine Goodneſs, I leave 
to the Conſideration and Judgment of the 
Reader. For, according to his Repreſenta- 
tion of Things, God ſeems not to take any 
Satisfaction in the Happineſs of Mankind, 
further than their Happineſs by being con- 
nected with the Practice of Truth, becomes 
a Means of inducing them to own by Acti- 
on or Omiſſion Things to be what in Fact 
and Truth they are. This ſcems with him 
to be the great and ultimate End of the 
great Creator, and that wherein all the 
Views, Aims, and Deſigns of Men are to 


terminate. Happineſs indeed he does allow 
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us to purſue, and ſays we are obliged ſo to 


do: But then his Notion of Morality, and 
his Application of it up and down his Book, 
ſeems to imply, that we are not to purſue 
it as our main End, but only for the ſake 
of practiſing Truth, or owning Things to 


be what they are; and becauſe if we did 
not we ſhould deny Happineſs to be Hap- 


pineſs, a thing of infinitely more Weight 
and Conſideration it ſeems than Miſery; 
tho' if the Fear of the latter will not oblige 
Men to a Purſuit of Happineſs, the inſipid 
Conſideration of denying Happineſs to be 
Happineſs will hardly effect it I ſhould think. 
It was this aukward way of thinking, ſo 
diſagreeable to Nature, that obliged him in 
Spight of all his good Senſe, and contrary 
to the Streams of all the beſt Writers upon 


Morality, to that odd Determination of the 


two Caſes put by him p. 29, where he main- 
tains that a Man in extreme Danger of periſh- 
ing by Hunger, and not reduc'd to that Extre- 
mity by any Fault but Misfortune only, may 
not ſteal from the Rich to ſave his Life. - As 


likewiſe, where a Man has it in his Power to 


ſave the Life of an innocent Man from a 
Ruffian in purſuit of him, by a harmleſs Un- 
truth, an Untruth that can hurt no body, 
he ought not to do it, but ſuffer the poor 
Innocent to periſh, and periſh himſelf like- 


of 


n 


of no ill Conſequence in the World to 


any Body. They muſt take it as their Fate, 
Truth will be Truth, and muſt retain the 
Character of its Force, let the Caſe be 
what it will: A very weighty and a very 
worthy Reaſon to be ſure, but more likely 
I ſhould think to move the Scorn or In- 
dignation of the Reader than gain his Aſ- 
ſent. 

Mankind neither are, nor can be con- 
cerned for any thing but Happineſs and the 
Means of attaining it. He that is compleat- 
ly happy, in a State of the higheſt Enjoy- 
ment, he either is, or conceives him capa- 
ble of, has all he could wiſh for, and is by 
Conſcquence entirely free from all Deſire 
of, or Concern for any thing elſe. Own- 
ing things therefore to be what they are, 
or a Conduct conformable to Truth, can 
ſignify nothing to Mankind any further than 
it is a Means to promote their Happineſs ; - 
and by Conſcquence to urge the Practice of 
Truth, upon ſuch a Being as Man; as de- 
ſirable in and for itſelf, which nothing but 
Happineſs can be, from which yet Mr. Wol- 
laſton himſelf allows it to be different, is 
doing nothing. If the Practice of Truth, 
or a Conduct conformable to Truth, be re- 
commended, not indeed as a Thing deſira- 
ble in and for itſelf, without reference to 
ought clic, but only as a Means for the at- 
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taining of Happineſs , ſomething is ſaid 


that may deſerve the Attention of Mankind, 
but ſomething; that evidently overturns our 
Author's whole Scheme. For if this Con- 
formity to Truth is pleaded for only upon 
the Score of its being the Way to procure 
Pleaſure or Happineſs, that is viſibly to give 
the Preference to Happineſs before Truth 
and the Practice thereof, ſince the latter is 
only valuable, it ſeems, ſo far as it proves 
a Means of attaining the former: And by 
Conſequence a Regard to Truth will ceaſe 
to be a Duty in all Caſes, where it has not 
a Tendency to promote the Good and Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind; and human Actions or 
Omiſſions muſt be morally Good or Evil, 
according as they have in their Nature a 
Tendency to advance the Happineſs or Mi- 
ſery of Mankind: And ſo our Author's ge- 
neral Idea or Notion of Morality is quite 
out of Doors. = | 
This is ſo natural, that our Author could 
not help hitting upon it, and coming into 
it tho it be ſo viſibly inconſiſtent with his 
own Doctrine. He tells us, p.21. That nei- 
ther all evil nor all good Actions are equal. 
Thoſe Truths which they reſpect, may com- 
priſe matters of very different Impor- 
tance— I, A ſteals a Book from B, which 
was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true 
A is guilty of a-Crime, in not n => 
I 00 
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Book as being what it is, the Book of B, 
who ig the Proprietor of it, and one woo 
Happineſs partly depends upon it. But ſtall 
if A ſhould deprive B of a £906 Eſtate, he 
would be guilty of a much greater Crime 
Luo the Convenience and innocent Plea- 


ſure that B found in the Uſe of the Book, 


was A Degree of Happineſs, yet the HP: 


pneſs accruing to him from the Eſtate, by 


which he was ſupplied not only with Ne- 
ceſſaries, but with many other Comforts and 
harmleſs Enjoyments, waſtly exceeded it. 
And therefore the Truth violated in the 


former Caſe, was, B had a Property m 


that: which gave him ſuch a Degree of 
Happineſs, that violated in the latter, B 
had a Property in that, which gave him 


a Happineſs vaſtly ſuperior to the other. 
The Violation therefore in the latter Caſe 
?s, UPON THIS ACCOUNT, 4 vaſtly greater 


Violation than in the former. We are told 


again too p. 31. That %% to act againſt 
Truth in any Caſe is wrong, yet the De- 
grees of Guilt varying with the Impor- 
tance of things, in ſome Caſes the Impor- 
tance one Way or other may be ſo little 
as to render the Crime evaneſcent or almo 

nothing. All Truths then by Mr. Wollaſ- 
ton's own Confeſſion are not of equal Im- 
portance, and their Importance is different, 
juſt in the ſame Proportion as they con- 


duce 
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duce to the Happineſs of Mankind; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, according as a Con- 
fFormity thereto in Practice, or the Con- 
duct of Life, contributes more or leſs to 
that great End. Now if this be ſo, as it 


certainly is, and the Force of Truth obliges 


our Author to confeſs, why all this Buſtle 
and Stir about the Practice of Truth, or 
owning by our Conduct things to be as 
they are, as if that in itſelf, without all 
further Reference, was of the utmoſt Im- 
portance, and the ſupreme and ultimate End, 
to which all our Behaviour ought to be 


directed? When after all there is a further 


End to be regarded, and this Conformity 
to Truth is only valuable, and to be regard- 
ed, juſt ſo much or ſo far as it is a Means 


to promote that End, the Happineſs of. 
Mankind. Truth, or a Conformity to Truth, 


rather receives its Value, its Importance from 
Happineſs, or the Relation it has thereto 
as a Means to attain it. Why then did 
our Author ſtop ſhort, and lay the Streſs 


upon the Means inſtead of the End? Does. 


not his own Account of the different Im- 
portance of different Truths viſibly imply, 
that the great End, the ſole End aimed at 
in all the Laws of Nature, is Happineſs ; 
fince he acknowledges in expreſs Terms, 
that the owning of Truth by our Conduct 


has more or leſs of moral Goodneſs in it, 
as 
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as it contributes more or leſs to that End ; 
and the Diſagreement of our Conduct with 
Truth has more or leſs of moral Evil in it, 


as it has more or leſs a Tendency to the 


Contrary, Unhappineſs or Miſery? . The 
moral Good and Evil therefore of.the Con- 
duct of Men is to be judged of and deter- 
mined by that Tendency, and nothing elſe : 
And the general Notion of Morality to be 


| ſtated accordingly, and applied to the ſeve- 


ral Branches of the Law of Nature. 

Here then we may fix with the utmoſt 
Aſſurance; for we are as certain, that what 
has, in its Nature, a Tendency to promote 
the Well-being and Happineſs of Mankind, 
is morally Good, and what has a contrary 
Tendency, morally Evil, as we are, that God 
is a good and gracious Being, truly con- 
cerned for the Happineſs of his Creatures 
and a greater Certainty than this, we can- 
not have, becauſe moral Good and Evil de- 
pend entirely upon the Suppolition of the 
divine Goodnets; take away that, and mo- 


ral Good and Evil vaniſh at the ſame Time. 


What we call the Laws of Nature would 
indeed, upon the contrary Suppoſition, be 
pretty good Rules of Convenience, general- 
ly ſpeaking, but not properly Laws, or fit 
to be obſerved at all Times and in all 
Caſes. 


If 
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If therefore it be evident beyond all 
Queſtion, that the moral Good or Evil of 
human Actions conſiſts in a Tendency to 
promote the Welfare and Happineſs of 
Mankind, or the contrary, Mr. Wollaſtons 
general Idea of moral Good and Evil can- 
not be juſt, as not expreſſing that Tenden- 
cy, wherein preciſely the moral Good or 
Evil of human Actions conſiſts ; and beſides, 
is ſo far from coinciding with it, that it's 
hardly applicable to any Species of human 
Action, except thoſe of affirming or deny- 
ing Truth by Words; and even there, in 
ſome extraordinary Caſes, it will miſlead us 
if followed, as it did him in the Caſe above 
mentioned : And with regard to other Ac- 
tions, if his general Notion of Morality is 
to be applied to them, in the plain obvious 
Meaning of the Words, the moſt inno- 
cent, virtuous and commendable Actions in 
the World, muſt be frequently liable to be 
condemned as Immoralitics, becauſe as cer- 
tainly interfering with Truth, as any con- 
feſsd Immorality can do: In the only 
Senſe that Expreſſion can poſlibly have in 
our Author's Uſe of it, And if his general 
Notion of Morality-is not to be underſtood 
in the plain obvious Meaning of the Words, 
it has none at all that we can come at, 
and the Application of it can only lead ns 


to endleſs Perplexity, by reaſon of the va- 
ious 


Fords, 
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rious Significations the ſame Action or O- 
miſſion may have, ſome conformable to 
Truth, and others not. And a great many 
good or bad Actions will be found upon 
Enquiry hardly to have any Meaning at all, 
beſides that univerſal one, that the Agent 
propoſes to himſelf ſome Degree of Plea- 
ſure, Satisfaction, or Advantage, more or leſs, 
ſuch as our Author has found out for vari- 
ous kinds of immoral Action, are the moſt 
unnatural and forced that could be thought 
of. To pretend that Cruelty and Injuſtice 
is denying a Man to be a Man, is nothing 
but mere Rant, to be wondered at in a Man 


of our Author's Senſe; and borrowed from 


an hyperbolical Way of aggravating the Ab- 
ſurdity of ſuch Behaviour, without ever 
ſtrictly meaning what is ſaid. And is ſuch 
a looſe Way of talking upon violent Acts 
of Injuſtice or Humanity, proper to be in- 
troduced into a philoſophical Diſcourſe upon 
the Law of Nature, to be made the Standard 
of Morality, a Criterion, whereby to judge 
of the moral Rectitude or Pravity of human 

Actions? Ansther of his Meanings too, ap- 
plied to Actions of Inhumanity or Injuſtice, 
is the Denial of Happineſs to be what it 
is, Miſery to be what it is; a Meaning that 


I dare ſay Mr. Wollaſton himſelf did not 
believe, any mortal Man from the Days of 


Adam to his own, ever imagined to be im- 
5 N plied 
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plied or ſignified by ſuch Actions. How 
ſtrangely unaccountable then is it in a Man 


of his Parts to lay a Streſs upon fuch kind 


of Trumpery ? 

But ſuppoſing every immoral Attion or 
Omiſhon, and none but fuch, did interfere 
with, or imply a Denial of Truth, and in 
our Author's own Senſe of that Expreſſion 
(if he had any clear and determinate Mean- 
ing annexed to it, which is very much to be 
queſtioned) then indeed the interfering with 
or denying Truth would be a certain Cri- 
terion, whereby to diſtinguiſh immoral Ac- 
tion or Omiſſion from what is not ſo; but 
ſtill the Nature of Immorality, the Idea or 
formal Ratio of it, to borrow our Au- 
thor's own Expreſſion, would not conſiſt 
in that Denial, but ſomething elſe; for if 
it did, the Degrees too of moral Evil would 
depend upon that only: Actions or Omit- 
ſions would be more or leſs immoral, more 

or leſs criminal, according as they denied 
more or leſs Truth; and ſuch as denied e- 
qual Truths, or the fame Fruth, would be 
equally immoral or criminal. But here we 
have our Author himſelf falling in with us, 
for the confounding and confuting his own 
Doctrine; for he durſt not pretend to mea- 
ſure the Degrees of Immorality by the 
Number of Truths violated alone, which 


he ought to have done, did Immorality 


L conliſt 


Why may we not ſuppoſe then there 
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conſiſt barely and preciſely in the Violation 
of Truth as he affirms, p. 138. Where he 
tells us, that the Idea and formal Ratio of 
moral Evil conſiſts in acting a Lie. He has 
thought fit to take in the Importance of 
Truths violated as well as Number, p. 22. 
where he ſays, the Degrees of Evil or 


Guilt are as the Importance and Number 


of Truths violated. Which is a viſible Con- 


| tradition to his own Doctrine, that the 


Idea or formal Ratio of moral Evil conſiſts 
in acting a Lic, For if that be a juſt Re- 
preſentation of the Nature of moral Evil, 
then the more Truth is contradicted or violat- 
ed, by any Action the wickeder it is: No, 
ſays our Author, the Importance of the 
Truths violated is to be taken into Account, 
for the Degrees of moral Evil or Guilt are 
as the Importance and Number of Truths 
violated. Then, I ſay, this ſhould have been 
expreſſed in the Definition of moral Evil, 
wherein he pretends to give us the Idea or 
formal Ratio thereof; and it ſhould haye 
been made to conſiſt in acting Lies of Im- 
portance, or contradicting Truths of Impor- 
tance: If it ſhould be ſaid for our Author, 
that was needleſs, becauſe all Truth is of 
; ance. I Anſwer, by his own Con- 
fcſlion, that Importance in ſome Caſes is ſo 
little as to be evaneſcent, or almoſt nothing: 
* 


| ( 60) 
be Caſes, where the Importance of Truth is 
abſolutely nothing, as in that of an innocent 
Man purſued by a Ruffian? How can that 


Truth be of any good Importance, which, 


if declared, will be the Ruin of an innocent 
Man; if denied, will ſave his Life, and 
hurt no body elſe? Are we not to under- 
ſtand by the Importance of Truth, the na- 
tural Tendency, which the Conformity of 
our Conduct thereto has to promote the 
Happineſs of Mankind? And if fo, I deſire 
to know how the Diſcovery of the poor 
Man to one that intends to murther him, 
which is declaring the Truth, tends either 
to his Benefit or any body's elſe; and if it 
does not, in what Senſe can it be called 


a Truth of Importance, and therefore ſacred 


and inviolable? 
All Denial of Truth, any Truth what- 
ever, is, according to Mr. Wollaſton, immo- 
ral. This Notion has been battled with 
ſuch plauſible Reaſons at leaſt, by ſome of 
the fineſt and moſt judicious Writers upon 
the Law of Nature, that ſomething more 
than a bare Affirmation to the contrary 
was neceſſary to ſet them aſide. Accord- 
ing to him all Feints in War, all falſe Re- 
ports ſpread to impoſe upon the Enemy, 
tho they have no Tendency to hurt any body 
but him, whom we here ſuppoſe to be an 
- unjult Aggreſlor, are uttgrly unlawful ; = 
why 
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why? becauſe they are inconſiſtent ' with 


Truth: A weighty Conſideration indeed to 


be put in the Balance againſt the Defenſe 
and Security of Millions of innocent Peo- 
ple, whoſe Defenſe and Security oftentimes 
depend upon the Practice of thoſe Arts! 
Innocent Nations, it ſeems, muſt be ex- 
poſed to the utmoſt Ravage and Deſolation 
rather than the leaſt Truth be violated, tho 
the Violation thereof tends only to the Pre- 
judice of thoſe who have forfeited their 
Lives by being Aggreſſors in an unlawful 
War, and not only may, but ought to be 
deſtroy'd in Defenſe of the Innocent. 

A Man that falls into the Hands of 
Robbers or Pirates may not make uſe of 
the leaſt falſe Pretence to get out of their 
Clutches; tho' by ſuch Pretences he be ſo 
far from doing any Injury to the Innocent 
he does none to the Rogues themſelves. 

A Man muſt not diſguiſe or conceal his 
Actions, Thoughts, or Intentions, by Word 
or by Deed, that may carry any the leaſt 
Intimation that they are not what they are; 
even where others have no Intereſt depend- 
ing, or any Right to pry into or diſcover 
them, and where ſuch a Diſcovery might be 
highly prejudicial to a Man in the Ma- 
nagement of his own honeſt Buſineſs, or 
the carrying on of uſeful and laudable Pro- 


And 
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And finally, if no Act can be right that 
interferes with any true Propoſition, or de- 
nies any thing to be as it is, then none of 
the moſt innocent harmleſs Actions of Life 
may be performed, where ſuch Action may 
have a Tendency to convey a Miſtake to 
the Minds of others, tho' attended with no 
ill Conſequence in the World. A Man 
for Inſtance ought not to preſent a Fowl- 
ing-picce at a Bird, unleſs he defigns to 
ſhoot, for fear that Action ſhould convey to 
the By-ſtanders this dreadful Miſtake, that 
he deſigns to ſhoot when he does not. 
The two firſt of theſe Corollaries, from our 
Author's Notion of Immorality, every Body 
will allow to be agreeable to his Sentiments; 
and the two latter follow as evidently from 
it, in the only Senſe the Phraſe of denying 
Truth by Action or Omiſſion ſeems capable 
of, explained above, which yet makes his 
Doctrine at firſt Sight appear ſo very groſs, 
that I fear he uſed that Expreſſion without 

any clear determinate Meaning at all. 
_ Thavenowdone with Mr. Wollaſton, whom 
I own to have been a very ingenious Man, 
and capable enough of writing very finely 
upon the Subject, had he not been miſled 
by the unhappy Miſtake I have been all this 
while confuting. I did propoſe indeed 
when 1 firſt took up the Deſign of examin- 
ing him, to have premiſed a Diſſertation 
_ upon 


— 
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upon the Foundation of Morality, in order 


to exect a new Building of my own at the 


ſame time I demoliſhed his; but finding that 
Work was likely to run out to a greater 
Length than I at firſt imagined, I have 
choſen to publiſh this Examination of Mr. 
Mollaſton by itſelf : If it makes its way in 
the World to my liking, the other intended 
Part may perhaps. follow after, as faſt as the 
cumberſom Employment I have upon my 
Hands will allow. 


FINIS. 
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